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THE MIDDLE RHINE FESTIVAL. 

The approach of Whitsuntide brings with it the 
recurrence of these pleasant gatherings of musicians 
from all parts of Germany, and other countries, which 
annually take place at Diisseldorf, Cologne, and 
Aix. The meeting this year is at Diisseldorf, and 
so many pleasant recollections of former "music 
feasts" are awakened within us, that we are induced 
to suggest to those who can afford a holiday — how 
readily the Rhine is now to be reached, and that a visit 
in early Spring has many novelties, even for those 
who have followed the English tide which sets up that 
river every Autumn. The meeting is essentially German; 
the rehearsals commence many days before Whit 
Sunday, when a thorough appreciation of the music 
may be obtained by listener and performer. Then 
there are the cordial evening gatherings at the com- 
mon supper table, where musical celebrities may be met 
on easy neutral terms. It was here that Mendelssohn, 
in 1836, wrote and produced his St. Paul, and for 
many years he was a centre of attraction, on occasions 
when other of his glorious works were heard for the 
first time. Successive directors have been enabled to 
sustain the interest and bonhomie through many years, 
and the rivalry between the towns aids the friendly 
competition. Aix lately invited Madlle. Jenny Lind, 
and this year Diisseldorf prevails with Madame Clara 
Novello to steal away in mid-London season, for 
a visit to her old German admirers ; the celebrity of 
her Handel singing, has induced the substitution of 
the Messiah for Bach's Passione, Handel being also 
a much greater novelty in Germany than in England. 
A Psalm by Hiller, Gluck's Alceste, Beethoven's 9th 
Hymn, &c, are in the programme. 

Professor Schumann, the conductor, with a modesty 
worthy of imitation by men whose works are without 
his great popularity, gives hardly any thing of his own 
composition. The festival days are the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th May. 

MUSICAL TASTE-ITS ADVANCEMENT. 

The gradual increase, yearly, in the number of the 
better kind of concerts, and the proportionate diminu- 
tion of those of an inferior description, has from its 
positiveness, become a fact beyond dispute. It has 
been the lot of the writer for many years, to attend all 
the principal concerts in the metropolis ; in the per- 
formance of this labour of love, he has been struck with 
the improvement of the fare provided for the audience, 
and not less so with the relish evinced for that improve- 
ment. Formerly, the annual benefit concerts of a few 
of the principal " concert singers" at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, were the only means (besides those of 
the Philharmonic Society, and the Managers of the 
Ancient Concerts) afforded to the patrons of music of 
hearing performed even that ordinary department of 
the art, which consisted principally of solos and glees. 
Beethoven and Mozart were avoided, because, from 
want of acquaintance with their works, the usual con- 
cert audience failed to appreciate their merits. We 
have the opportunity of referring to a file of concert 
bills which embraces all the entertainments given at the 
Hanover Square Rooms for years, and in glancing over 
these, we are impressed by the poverty of the materials 
of which the programmes were mostly comprised. In 
almost all cases, high aristocratic names were an- 
nounced as the patrons of the various concerts, and 



half-a-guinea was consequently invariably demanded 
for admission. The high rate of charges, however, 
had no relation to the quality of the entertainment — 
and yet we have seen the rooms crowded, and known 
the entrepreneur to receive a handsome surplus. 

In former times, such was the rage amongst the aris- 
tocracy for the patronage of music, that " admission to 
Mrs. Lane's concerts, at which Mingotti, and the 
famous violinist Giardini used to perform," was con- 
sidered one of the highest fashionable privileges.* 
Every effort was made to gain the proud distinction, 
"and," says the old musical historian, Burney, "la 
padrona della casa lost but few opportunities of letting 
them know the value she set upon her invitations." 
Whenever a benefit for one of her protegees was in con- 
templation — " Come," she would say, " give me five 
guineas" — a demand at once implicitly obeyed. Nor 
had any one who wished to be again admitted to such 
good company the courage to ask the reason for the 
demand, but waited the lady's pleasure to be informed 
that they were to be honored by a ticket for Giardini's 
or Mingotti's benefit. Such a patrdn as Mrs. Lane 
would indeed do much for the encouragement of 
music, especially as her choice usually fell where it 
was most justified. 

The matters we have here referred to, are worth con- 
sideration. It is a well-known fact now, that scarcely 
any entertainment of a musical character has a chance 
of success, however cheap. We have no wish to bring 
forward the names of societies in proof of our assertion, 
but we believe the remark will be corroborated by those 
who have had opportunities of inquiring into the 
financial state of some of the principal concert-giving 
societies. Nothing but the exertions of the members has 
prevented their dissolution. Where a large body is 
associated, the concerts are, of course, less dependent 
upon the support of the general public for success ; the 
large connexion possessed by the members has, in 
many instances, been alone sufficient to keep matters 
straight. 

As we have said, our experience in the concert 
matters gave us hopes that, day by day, the taste for 
the better order of music would increase : and we 
have seen that, without resorting to the abstruse, 
a higher standard of music has obtained ground, with- 
out returning to the Dark Ages of music — without 
diving into the deep recesses of antiquity, and drawing 
from thence the mouldering remains of crude and un- 
digested compositions, valued at best only for their in- 
firmityand ugliness, a spirit has of late years been mani- 
fested to encourage andimprove the public acquaintance 
with works, which from their infrequent performance 
are almost unknown — at all events, quite unfamiliar to 
the general ear. Thus, we are not altogether impressed 
with the absolute necessity of such societies as the 
Musical Antiquarian, of which, by the bye, we have not 
heard for some time — nor with the Sebastian Bach 
Society, which if formed, has, we think, never com- 
menced proceedings. More good has been, and is more 
likely to be done, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
the New Philharmonic, the Harmonic Union, Mr. 
Ella's Musical Union, and others of the same descrip- 
tion. Nor is it necessary to discourage amateur 
societies upon a more humble scale, for we invariably 
find that, whatever may be the position attempted or 
taken up by new associations, the performance of 

* Memoirs of the Opera in France, Germany, and England. 
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a better class of music than formerly is sure to be the 
aim of its members. 

We are the more gratified by this, because we have 
frequently found, in attending these concerts, that the 
office of the critic was " clean gone " — unless allowance 
were in all cases to be made, both the works and the 
execution of them were worthy only of condemnation : 
the utter trash frequently presented, and their un- 
finished mode of performance, produced nothing but 
embarrassment in the mind of the writer as to how 
the matter should be treated : he had no wish to damp 
the ardour of a young aspirant ; and it has been his 
frequent practice, therefore, to record such a perform- 
ance without comment. Now, however, the works of 
the great masters are placed, by the cheapness of their 
issue, more within the reach of the humbler classes, 
and a better style of music, if not of performance, pre- 
vails. This must be looked upon as an advance, for 
the juvenile and unpractised performer must have 
a beginning ; and it is reasonable to suppose, that if 
a commencement is made upon the higher order of 
music, there will be no retrogression, as experience im- 
proves the taste and expands the judgment. For this 
reason we are advocates of the establishment of 
amateur societies, especially with their improved ob- 
jects and condition. 

Looking, therefore, at music as one of the most 
delightful yet most difficult of the arts, it must be ad- 
mitted that its professors and the public have been 
equal gainers by the improvement we have in this 
paper endeavoured to point out, and we have a confi- 
dent hope that, year by year, musical taste will be 
purified of the dross which even to our times has clung 
to it, and that it shall be estimated by its amount of 
pure metal alone. 

Vernon. 
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Brief ffihrmtttle of the last iBonth. 

Philharmonic Society. — The second concert of this 
society was held on the 4th, when, in the programme, the 
same disposition was manifested by the directors to pro- 
duce works which are, from their unfrequent performance, 
less familiar to the ears of their subscribers : the idea is 
laudable— their mode of carrying it out, nevertheless, 
open to improvement. The novelty of the second concert 
consisted in the production, of an overture by Dr. Schu- 
mann, the popularity gained by the eccentricity of the 
music of this disciple of the " Young Germany " school in 
his own country, has not yet found an echo here. Spohr's 
violin concerto in E,Op. 38, admirably rendered by Sainton, 
whose power over the instrument every time we hear him is 
greater, was received with high favor— forming a contrast 
to the apathy that attended the progress and close of Dr. 
Schumann's work. Beethoven's Cantata, " Der Glorreiche 
Augenblick," was another attempt at the introduction of 
novelty ; and although the great genius of its composer 
was to be recognised in most of the passages, we think the 
principal attraction of the cantata consisted in its strange- 
ness to the audience ; the solo parts were sung by Miss L. 
Pyne, Miss Poole, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Lawler. The 
finale to Lorely (Mendelssohn) and Mozart's Symphony 
in E flat, were amongst the chief features of the concert ; and 
the brilliant Masaniello Overture brought the whole to a 
close. The third concert was held on the 18th, when Bee- 
thoven's fine symphony in D was performed in a style that 
commanded general approval. Mendelssohn's overture to 
Ruy Bias was unanimously encored j Mozart's Notturno, 
and a solo for Trombone by Mr. Winterbottom, were the 
two solo pieces. Madame Novello gave the air " Robert " 
from Robert le Diable, and was most warmly received ; 
Herr Formes was the other vocalist. 

New Philharmonic Society. — Cherubini's " Re- 
quiem" was the feature of the second performance of this so- 
ciety. This noble work has been aptly described as arranged 
in four divisions — the first consisting of the " Requiem and 



" Benedictus," and " Hosanna " — the last division contains 
the "Pie Jesu," and the "Agnus." The performance of 
this great work, which is one of the purest originality and 
grandeur of style, must be considered as an event in music 
— the beauty and perfect balance of the instrumentation, 
and the judgment displayed in the choral portions of tbe 
" Requiem" entitle it to hold a popular place in the pro- 
grammes set forth by all our principal societies : the band 
and chorus did their work nobly, and the audience ex- 
pressed their admiration, not less by their applause, than 
by the fixedness of their attention. Herr Lindpaintner's 
mode of conducting some parts is open to discussion — the 
opinions formed upon it indeed were various — we were not 
greatly impressed that his reading was either the most 
correct or the most effective. Mendelssohn's Lorely finale, 
(Miss L. Pyne soloist) Lindpaintner's overture to Faust, 
and a concerto (Beethoven's in E flat,) played by M. 
Billet, were also in the selection. 

Royal Society of Musicians. — This valuable insti- 
tution gave its annual concert at Exeter Hall on the 22nd. 
The Messiah was selected as the oratorio. The principal 
performers were Madame Clara Novello, Miss Pyne, Miss 
Williams, Miss Dolby, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Herr 
Staudigl, Mr. Weiss, and Herr Formes. The orchestra 
contained the names of all our principal instrumentalists. 
Mr. Costa conducted. The concert is likely to add a con- 
siderable sum to the funds of this excellent charity. 

M. Billet's Soirees.— The concluding Soiree of the 
season took place on the 7th. The programme contained 
selections from the works of Hummel, Moscheles, Men- 



